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PRICE  OF  BARROWS  AND  GILTS  PURCHASED  AT  CHICAGO,  1937-45 
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Hog  prices  in  1916  probably  will  average  nearly  as  high  as  in  1915.  Prices  may 
decline  from  current  levels  during  peak  marketings  this  winter  and  again  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1916  when  the  large  1915  fall  pig  crop  is  marketed  in  greatest 
volume.  If  the  1916  spring  pig  crop  is  no  larger  than  the  spring  crop  of  1915,  pork 
prices  at  retail  probably  will  be  about  as  high  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1916-1+7  as  in 
the  current  season.  Assuming  current  processor  subsidies  are  discontinued,  this  will 
mean  a  moderate  decline  in  the  price  of  hogs  as  compared  with  the  current  level.  How- 
ever, hog  prices  probably  will  not  decline  to  the  support  price  level  in  late  1916. 
The  present  support  price  of  $13.00  for  good  and  choice  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago 
continues  to  September  I,  1916.  in  the  fall  of  1916,  on  the  basis  of  90  percent  of 
present  parity,  the  support  price  could  be  lowered  to  around  $12.00  at  Chicago.  Prices 
of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  have  been  at  the  ceilings  durinq  most  of  1915. 


PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS,  NATIONAL 
INCOME  PER  CAPITA,  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION  PER 
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FIGURE  I. 

Returns  to  farmers  for  sales  of  meat  animals  in  19^16  probably  will  average 
moderately  lower  than  in  1945.  The  prospective  supply  of  meat  for  1916  is  likely  to 
about  equal  the  demand  at  current  retail  prices,  except  possibly  for  some  of  the  lower 
grade  items  which  may  exceed  demand  at  current  prices.  However,  some  decline  in  returns 
to  meat  animal  producers  may  occur  as  subsidy  payments  to  slaughters  for  hogs  and  cattle 
and  direct  subsidies  to  farmers  for  sheep  and  lambs  and  higher  grade  slaughter  cattle 
are  discontinued.    Such  subsidy  payments  are  now  authorized  only  through  June  30,  1916. 

Per  capita  meat  production,  which  trended  steadily  downward  from  an  average  153 
pounds  in  1910-19  to  130  pounds  in  1930-39,  increased  to  an  average  of  160  pounds  in 
1910-15.  Meat  output  will  likely  continue  above  155  pounds  per  capita  for  the  next  2  or 
3  years.  Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  large  for  2  or  3  years,  while  a  high 
level  of  pork  output  is  also  indicated  at  least  through  1916. 
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SUMMARY 

Returns  from  sales  of  meat  animals  pro'ba'bly  will  average  moderately- 
lower  in  19^-6  than  in  I9U5.    The  supply  of  meat  in  19^6  is  likely  to  "be  about 
ill  "balance  with  demand  at  the  19^5  level  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
Hence,  if  price  ceilings  on  meats  are  raised  or  removed  in  19^6,  the  general 
level  of  retail  meat  prices  prohahly  will  "be  about  the  same  as  in  19^5 »  when 
prices  were  held  materially  below  the  "free-market"  level  by  ceilings.  How- 
ever, slaughterers  are  now  paying  more  for  cattle  and  hogs  than  the  equivalent 
value  at  current  meat  prices,  and  if  subsidy  payments  to  slaughterers  are 
removed  in  19^6,  some  decline  in  cattle  and  hog  prices  is  likely  to  occur. 

Slaughter  subsidy  payments  on  cattle  vary  from  $1.25  to  $3,00  per 

100  pounds  liveweight,  depending  on  grade,  when  cattle  are  sold  at  the  top  of 

the  stabilization  price  range.    Payments  on  hog  slaughter  amount  to  $1.70  per 

100  pounds.     In  addition  to  payments  to  slaughterers,  direct  payments  to 

farmers  and  ranchers  amounting  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  are  now  being  made 

on  the  better  grades  of  cattle  weighing  SOO  pounds  and  pVer  when  sold  for 

slaughter.    Direct  payments  to  producers  also  are  being  made  on  sales  of  sheep 

and  lambs  for  slaughter.    The  sheep  and  lamb  payments  vary  from  $1,00  to  $3.15 

per  100  pounds.    Authorization  for  the  various  subsidy  payments  extends 
through  June  30,  I9U6 
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Requirements  for  raeat  "by  the  armed  forces  and  for  export  in  ISkS  will 
"be  considera"bl7  "below  the  19^^  total  of  nearly  6  "billion  pounds  (wholesale 
dressed  meat  "basis).    Reduction  in  military  procurement,  however,  will  "be 
offset  in  large  part  "by  increased  civilian  population  as  military  personnel 
are  demo'bilized.  ■  If  "setrsfactory  financing  can  "be  arranged,  exports,  al- 
though reduced,  pTotably  Vlll  he  large  compared  with  prewar,  reflecting  a  low 
level  of  meat-animal  production  in  principal  European  importing  countries. 
Production  of  meat  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  total  I60  to  I65  pounds 
per  capita  in  I9U6..    But  after  deducting  exports,  the  supply  availa'ble  for 
domestic  consumption  (civilian  and  military)  pro"ba"bly  will  not  exceed  I55 
pounds  per  capita.    At  the  prospective  level  of  income  in  19M-6,  this  supply 
will  "be  a'bout  in  "balance  with  demand,  at  the  1911-5  level  of  retail  prices. 

National  income  in  19^-6  may  "be  a'bout  I5  percent  less  than  in  19^5,  Con- 
sumer expenditures  for  food,  hov/ever,  pro"bahly  will  decline  only  ahout  half 
as  much,  since  partly  compensating  reductions  also  will  occur  in  tax  payments 
and  in  the  rate  of  savings. 

Output  of  meat  in  19^6  will  continue  at  or  moderately  a"bove  the  I9U5 
level.     With  some  declines  in  returns  to  cattle  producers  in  prospect,  cattle 
num"bers  will  tend  to  decline  from  present  near-record  levels;  a  continued 
large  cattle  slaughter  is  likely  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.    Pork  pro- 
duction may  he  moderately  greater  in  I9U6  than  in  I9U5,  even- if  market  weights 
of  hogs  are  reduced^    Marketings  of  hogs  have  heen  delayed  in  I9U5,  and  some 
hogs  that  normally  would  have  "been  marketed  this  year  apparently  will  come  to 
market  in  19^6.     However,  output  of  lamh  and  mutton  will  he  reduced  in  1946, 
reflecting  continuation  of  the  pronounced  war-time  decline  in  sheep  numhers 
through  19'+5. 
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Meat ;pro(i\aptioa',r;wMeli  ay^Tage<i'i6  Million  pounds  in  1935~39»  i^- 
c;reased.to  a..peak  of  ^pqundc  S^l/ 2 ''billion- pounds  in  19^^,  ^^^^  is  likely  to 

i't^e .aiout  22-1/2 -■billion  pouncig  this  year. ..  "Ihe  >]?eoo*«d-'raeat  production  during 
the  .war  ..was  made  pos-si"ble  partly  T>y^'  the.: ^cxiTimulatx^xn, of  - reserves- of  feed 

..grains  and  wheat;. -ift.-pr-ewar  years ■  and jparl^ly -Toy. dncrQased' efficientjy  in  feed- 
gr^,in  production,  •to.ge.tl:i^,r  ;W^  '  " 

fer  capita  m^^a^t  production,  which -trended  •  steadily  dchfimvr3rd;^from  an 
average  of  I53  pounds  .in  1310-19-tp  130  .pound-S  rin -13.10- ^Si  'i^icreased  to  an 
aver.p.ge  of  „l60  l>ounds  per-  capita  i a  19^0-^5*  ••  Meat- •oititput-.'pro'ba'bly  will  con- 

^tinue  large,  for  several  jears*  "but  substimti-al  fwther  expan5ion^:i^l- m 
animal  output  in,  the  .next,  few  years  i.s  nO't,  li-kely:.:  .Variations  .iSr'isonsumer 
purchasing,  power  will  he  a  major  factor  aff ec.ting' pr5.c.!fe'S'''of  tneats'ttnd  meat 
animals  in  the  next  several  years.  ,  '  rt i.ri't Jv 

Prices.' receiyed  "by  farmers  for  wool  will  remain  near  present  levels 
through  early  19^6,  since  the, Government  will  continue  to  purchase  all  dom- 
estic wool  offered  until  June  "^O,  19^6,  :  at  prices  spe.cified- in:  t^^^^^^^  pur- 
chase program.    Prices  after  Jilrie  19^5  will  depend  largely  on  action  taken 
in  regard  to.  furtter  Governments  support .     Sijipport  prices- for  fine  and  medium 
grades  of.  domestic,  wool  are  .-now  ahout  20-.pQrcent  .  higher  than,  prices  of  duty- 
paid  imported  wools .of  .comparahle  quality  and -preparation.    Without  Government 
Siippprt,  prices  wo.uld  ..decline  ? to  a- level  competitive  with  .prices  of  imported 
wools* 

Although  iJni ted  States  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in '1$U5  will 
Tp.e'more  than  .tv^ipe  ..as  ..large  as  domestic  .production,-  the  carry-»over  of  domestic 
wool  on  April  1,  19^6,  'probahly  will  'he  larger  than  the  I9U5  carryv-ovel-  of 
366-.  million;  pound:s  (grease  "basi  s) .  '  .  ■      *  ••   
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United-  States  inill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  vill  "be  smaller  in  I9U6 
than  the  wartime  annuAl  rate  of  1  "billion  pounds,  grease- "basis,  owing  to  the 
ending  of  large--scale  production  of  military  fa"briC9«    Bat  consmtiption  will 
continue  large,  cpmpared  with  prewar,  and  will  "be  much  larger  than  domestic 
wool  production.    Consumption  in  the  next  year  or  two  vdll  he  supported  hy  a 
large  demand  for  fabrics  and  clothing  for  commercial  inventory  replenishment, 
hy  requirements  for  men  returning  from  the  services,  and  hy  a  levBl  of  con- 
sumer incomes  only  moderately  lower  than  in  19^5 • 

Consumption  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  will  increase  in  I9U6,  with 
increased  consumption  in  Continental  Europe.    This,  together  with  reduced 
world  production  in  prospect,  will  reduce  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  world 
stocks  of  wool  in  I9U6.    Some  reduction  in  the  wool. surplus  should  occur 
within  a.  few  years, 

Octoher  19,  19^15 

OUTLOOK 

Continuing  High  Level  of  Meat  Production  in 
19 U6;  Little  Change  in  Meat  Prices 

Meat  production  in  19^6  will  continue  at  or  moderately  ahove  the  high 
19^5  level  currently  indicated  at  22.6  "billion  pounds  (wholesale  dressed  meat 
"basis),  "but  will  "be  "below  the  record  output  of  2U.6  "billion  pounds  in  19^^. 
Production  may  continue  large  at  least  through  19^7*       high  level  of  cattle 
slaughter  is  indicated  hy  the  large  num"bers  of  cattle  on  farms.    A  relatively 
high  level  of  pork  production  is  in  prospect  through  19^6,.  as  a  result  of  the 
comparatively  large  pig  crops  of  19^5«»  and  with  a  large  harvest  of  feed 
grains  in  19^5  another  large  pig  crop  is  in  prospect  for  I9U6,  which  will  "be 
reflected  in  a  high  level  of  pork  production  in  19^7* 

Civilian  meat  supplies  will  increase  in  19^6,  as  military  procurement 
falls  off.    But  the  size  of  the  civilian  population  also  will  increase  as 
military  personnel  are  reduced.    Exports  of  meat,  although  less  than  in  19^5t 
may  continue  relatively  large  for  the  next  year  or  two  (reflecting  reduced 
livestock  production  in  Europe),  provided  satisfactory  financing  can  he  ar- 
ranged, 

ibr  19^6,  meat  supply  and  demand  are  likely  to  "be  nearly  in  "balance  at 
present  retail  meat  prices..    Ifowever,  supplies  of  low-grade  "beef  will  he  larg^ 
and  supplies  ftf  such  heef  may  exceed  demand  at  present  prices.  Procurement  of 
canning  heef  for  export  this  winter  will  he  relatively  large  although  army 
purchases  will  he  materially  yeduced  from  a  year  age.    Prices  of  the  lower 
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grade  cuts-  pork,  ,yeal,  and  lamb,  -a's  well  as  low— grade  "beef,  majr  decline 
from  present  leVel-i^  in  periods  of  peak  sup^Jly.    ' "     '"  ''    *"  f       ' ..'  ,. 


Year 


193^-39. 
ayferage 

I9U0 
I9UI 
19^2 

191+3 
13kk 

19^5  1/ 


Table  1.-  Meat:    Supply  and  distribution,  wholesale  weight  "basis, 
■     1935-39  average,'  IS^b-k^'  '       .  . 
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Tentative  indication. 


:The  total  volume  of  farm  marketings  of  meat" -animals  in  19^6-  is  .ex- 
pected-to- be  little  different  from  I9U5.    But  if' subsidies  are 'removed,  unit 
returns  from  sales  of  meat  animals  will  be  lower  than  in  lQlf5,  even  if  prices 
for  meats  continue  high.     Total  cash  receipts  to -farmers  in '10^6  probably  will 
be  moderately  less  than  in -19.1^5,  although  still  materially  above  the  prewar 
level.    Receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  meat  animals  averaged  2.2  billion  dol- 
lars annually  in  19^5- "^9,  and.  reached  an  all-time-  high  of  5^9  billion  dollars 
in  19^3*     Cash  receipts  totaled  5.7  billion  dollars  in  ISkk..    For- 19.14-5  the 
total- is  likely  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  I9V4,  with  higher  prices  for  all 
classes  of  animals  partly  of  f  setting  .reduc.yd.,.marketinge''e-f  ;hogff. "and  lambs . 


HO  OS 


Little  Change  in  Pork  Output 
Indicated  for  194b 


"' h       ^'^.od.^Gti.on  of  pork  .in  I9U6  as  a  whole  may  be  slightly , greater-  than  in 
19^5.,  partly  as  a  result  of  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  ViHmb.e,r:  of  hogs  on 
farms  January  1,  19^6  compared  with- January  1,  ISU5.    ¥elght.s  of  ho,g.s'- marketed 
may  not  reach  the  record  weights  of  I9U5  when  both  hea-vy"  hogs  and^mediufli- 
weight  hogs,  sold  at  the  same  prices  per  pound' under  ceilings.     Hog' daughter 
this  fall. and. early  winter,  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  Under  that. of  a  year 
earlier,  a?  .a  result  of  an  indicated  7-pe'rcent' reduction  in  the  number  of  pigs 
saved  in  the  spring  of  I9I+5,  compared  with  the  spring  of '19^!^.  ■  But  the  number 
o.  hogs  marketed  in -the  spring  and  summer  of  1946  will  be 'largei"  than..in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  I9I+5,  reflecting  an  increase  , in  the  19,i+5:i:a;ll  pig  crop. 
In,: early  June,  farmers  reported  Intentions': to  breed  12  percent  more  sows  for 
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fall  farrow  this  year  than  last.    Pigs  from  this,,  crop  will  "be  ready  for  mar- 
ket "beginniHg  in  late  April  1946.    Marketing  of  hogs  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  IShS^kj  will  depend  largely  on  the  numljer  of  pigs  produced  next  spring* 

The  hog~corn  price  ratio  has  "been  moderately  ahove  the  long-time  aver- 
age all  this  year.    But  hog  prices  in  recent  months  have  heen  low  in  relation 
to  returns  from  eggs  and  hutterfat,  with  allowance  for  dairy  production  pay- 
ments,   Beturns  from  eggs  are  expected  to  decline  this  winter.    Heturns  from 
sales  of  hutterfat  on  the  other  hand,  will  continue  unusually  high  at  least 
through  March  l^kS^    Although  aTjove  average,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  not 
particularly  favorahle  for  expansion  of  hog  production.    Farmers*  appraisal 
of  the  market  outlook  for  the  fall  and  winter  of  19^+6-^7  also  may  have  a  "bear- 
ing on  the  number  of  pigs  raised  in  the  spring  of  19^6.    The  present  support 
price  for  hogs,  $1"5.00,  Chicago  "basis,  extends  to  Septen'ber  1,  19U6.  Under 
the  Steagall  Amendment,  the  support  level  in  the  fall  of  ISkS  could  he  dropped 
to  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  hogs,  which  on  the  "basis  of  the  present 
parity  would  he  equivalent  to  a  price  slightly  leas  than  $12.00,  Chicago 
"basis.    Hogs  in  recent  months  have  heen  at  ceilings       $1^»75  per  100  pounds, 
Chicago,  for  "butcher  hogs,  and  $li;,00  per  100  pounds  for  sows.    Ceiling  prices 
at  Chicago  were  increased  10  cents  per  100  pounds  0ct*>"ber  S» 

Table  2.-  Spring  and  fall. pig  crops,  United  States,  average 

19  "55- 39.  and  I9UO-U5 


Year 

Average , 

1935-39 

19^ 

19^1 

19^+2 

19^3 
19U4 

19U5  1/ 


Spring  pig  crop 

Thousands 
Ul,S72 

^9,567 

60,902 

55.42g 
51.6S7 


Fall  pig  crop 

Thousands 
26,767 

30,273 
35.^93 

47,672 
31,325 
2/    35. 300 


Total 

Thousands 
6g.a^ 

79; 840 
84,727 
104,559 
121,706 

S6,753 
86,987 


2/ 


TJ  Preliminary, 

2/  Indicated  "by  June  Pig  Survey  on  "basis  of  intended  num'ber  of  sows  to 
farrow  and  5-year  average  num'ber  of  pigs  saved  per  litter. 


Exports  of  Pork  and  Lard  to  Decline 

Exports  of  pork  and  lard  to  Europe  durir^  the  next  2  years  may  "be 
fairly  large,  although  "below  1944  and  I945  when  suhstantial  shipments  were 
made  through  lend-lease.    Increased  hog  production  in  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Australia  will  result  in  more  intense  competition  for  United  States  hog  prod- 
ucts in  the  European  market  than  prewar,  hut  it  will  he  a  few  years  hefore  pro- 
duction of  hogs  in  Europe,  which  has  heen  reduced  more  than  a  third,  will  he 
restored  to  prewar  volume.    World  hog  numhers  at  the  beginning  of  1945  were 
about  10  percent  below  the  prewar  level. 

During  the  war,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  materially  increased 

Sork  production  and  exports, , Argentina, ,  unable  to  ship  corn  to  Europe,  almost 
oubled  hog  numbers  from  1936-45  to  1944-45.    The  increase  in  hog  numbers  m 
Canada,  from  4  million,  the  average  for  l936-4o,  to  9*5  million  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1945  was  even  more  marked^    Hog  numbers  in  Australia  increased  37  per- 
cent from  1936J40  to  1945. 


•  Canada  has  a-greed_  to'/-shl;^"50p  jrallio'ii  pounds  of  "bacon  to  the  United 

kingdom  in  19^5»     Although  prof^ttctipn  prosp_ec,t.g..,iia,-^;«----recentIy' deteriorated, 
an  attempt- will  "be  mad. e.  to  -fexceed 'tK'^'s  -aifiqunt  if  possible.     The  United  Kin^ 
dom'ha-s- agreed  to  purchase  at-lea's't        '  mill.ion  pounds  of  "bason -and  ^haiii" from 
Canada  in"l9U6,  and  has  also  .agreed  fo  purcha-^e  j5cfi*lc  "ffdri-  Canada'  in  i9^7»"'  ' 
the  qaa,ntit7  to  "be  determined  later,    -Ibcpdrtis-  of  port'  froiA  Canada  in  19 ^■4- 
totaled  7lS  nil]  ion  pounds  (  dressed  weight  "b'a^is)  •  cbfn^ar'ed  with.  16  5*  million 
pounds,-  the  average  for  l^'^^^T^,'  •■•  --.ir-.  :•' '' "  '~ 

'       ■    .  '   -'.rj.:'- 

Exports  of  pprlc  :from'Ar^pntiha' "in  i9"ij-^^ -total^d'^      mil  lion  .pounds 
compared  with '  an  average -of  52  million  in  1Q3^33."  '  'The  British,  .Ministry 
of  I'ood, •  oil  "behalf  of  the-  United-  tengdom  and  o-th-eT"  United  "l^atip;i.s, .  has' 'agreed 
tb  purchase  Arg'entina's  exportable  m.eat  surpluG*, •  E^jcfcept'ihg  supp].if;3.  fer' 
n-outrals  and  Latin  American  countries,  fot  k  "years ^dating  - f  rom  ■OctoDer  1,  19^^. 
"his  v/ill  ie  principally  "beef,  a^s.  Argentina  Is /primarily -a-producer.. of  "beef. 
On  the  "bas-'is  cf -present  livestock  trends,  'and  ^f^s tuning  average  xv'eather,  P"ai*r  . 
chases  under, . the  . aigreement.  v/ill  total  1,^00  million  to  2».0/^n  mil lioH "pounds  ■  / 
annually,  :dressed  v/eight  equivalent.-    ■  -■  '  ■  '  ■ 

'Pork  e>-ports  from  Australia  for  "he  year  19^^  totaled  Ijh  million  poilnds, 
including  quantities  supplied  to  the  United  States  forces  in  the. Pacific,  as 
against  an  average  of  29  million  pounds  for  19"^^"^^  (year  "beginning  .July), 

Exports  and  shipments-'  of  pork  in  19^^--^  from,  the  United-  States, .  97 
percent  of  v/hich  went  to  lend-lease  countries,   totalled  1,690  million,  pounds 
(dressec'  meat  "basis)  ■  coppared'  with  1^+2  rdllion  pounds,   the  average  for- 1935"* 
Ejrports  in  19^5  -'il--  "be  UOO  million  to  5Q0  million  pounds  less  than  last  year. 
Exports  and  shipments  of  lard. and  rendered  pork  fat,  including  Armj'' .relief 
procurement,   totaled  922  mill?.on  pounds  in  19^^»  'of  which,  ahout  7-5""P'e2'cent 
was  shipped  to  lend-lea-se  coir^.tries,     'Ihis  compares  with  average  -exp-ori; s  ' and 
.shipments  of  192  million  pounds  a  year,  in  1935~^9«    tard  exports  have  "been 
.sharply  reduced  in  19'+'5,  mainly  as  a  result  of  reoucc^  production,  ^  ' 

At  the  heginninglof .19^5»  hog  nur:."bers  in  continental  Europe  xvere  . 
estimated  at  a'bout  ^0  million  head,  a"bout' one^- third  lees  than  the  average  . 
for  i936~U0,     Total  hog  num"bers  'in  the  United  Kingdom  in  19^5  were  little  more 
than  half  as  large  as  prei'/a.r.     Num"bers  declined  sharply  during  the  v;ar,  prin- 
cipally hecause  of  a  lack  of  importec'  feeds,  ,  European  hog  rium"bers,  also  de>- 
cl in j^d' during  the  first  World  War;  it  vras  not  until  I926,  or  S  years  after,  the' 
Arm.istice,  that  num"hers  were  restored  to  atout  the  pre'v/ar  level. 


0Ca?03ER-19i45  ~  10  - 

Tal)le  3,-  World  hog  nmt)ers,  "by  important  producing  areas, 

I9U5  with  comparisons  1/ 


Country  or  area  li<^^^j^^\j,<^^^]^o'    1933  :    19^0  :    19^  :  19^ 


Thous  ♦  Thous,  Thous.  Thous«  ^ous»  Thous, 

North  America  2/   562,39!+   57,36?  53.030  70,953  99.325  7^,30? 

Europe  (excluding  Soviet  Union):  79.921  81,392  gL,395  82,782  5^.9,69  52«6gg 

Uni t  ed  Kingdom  .  •  •  ,  :    3, 7 ^  \  380  383  4,10^  1, 8^6  2, 3OO 

Eire  ;    l,064  978  959  l^Q^S         321  338 

Continental  Europe  «. :  75yllg  ,  76,0.3U  76,05,3  77.627  52,722  50.000 

Soviet  Union  13,200  23,900  25,700  23.200  3/  3/ 

Australia  ,^  ;    i,ia  1,2^2  1,100  1,^^55  1,7^7  1.700 

Hew  Zealand  :       6OI  753  756  71U        581  695 

Argentina  :    3,769  3,67^  3,381  U,000  7.500  7,000 

Brazil  122,6^  23,22U  22,%6  23,700  ^ 

C5roup  total  4/..  :183,6^6  191,552  187,858  20^,80^  202,' 622  177,^90 

Estimated  world  total  286,500  283,500  280, 6OO  293,600  279,600  25^,^00 


1/  Data  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  January  1  of  each  year,  iSnd-of-year 
estimates,  Decemher  or  late  fall,  are  thro:vn  over  to  the  following  year  for 
comparisons, 

2/  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada* 
V  Estimates  included  in  total, 

^  The  above  group  represents  ahout  90  percent  of  the  world  hog  population, 
exclusive  of  China, 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  unofficial  estimates.    World  hog  numbers  in 
IShh  and  outlook  for  19U5,  Hoyd  B,  Davis  and  Esther  H.  Johnson,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Helations,  June  19^5.  page 

Hog  Prices  in  19^6  Moderately  Lower"  '  1 
If,  Suhs idles  to  Siaii^htererB  are  Wi thdram    .  "  ;i  I 

Hog  prices  Torohahly  will  average  nearly  as  high  in  19^6  as  in  | 
19^,  If  present  ceilings  and  subsidies  are  continued.  Prices  nay  decline  J 
from  ceilings  during  peak  marketings  this  vdnter,  and  again  in  the  late  spring 
of  I9U6  when  1914-5  fall  pigs  are  marketed  in  greatest  volume.  In  the  latter  I 
part  of  19^6  the  total  supply  of  meat  is  expected  to  be  about  in  balance  \"7ith| 
demand,  at  present  retail  prices.  Hog  prices  are  now  higher  than  the  equi"v»-  I 
alent  value  of  hog  products  at  current  retail  prices  by  approximately  the  I 
amount  of  the  Government  subsidy  to  slaughterers  of  $1.70  per  100  pounds  liv&i 
weight.  Hence  if  the  subsidy  to  hog  slaughterers  is  discontinued  after  June  1 
30,  19^,  prices  of  hogs  probably  \-dll  be  lower  in  the  second  half  of  19^6  i 
than  in  the  second  half  of  19^5,  assuming  that  the  size  of  the  spring  pig  croj 
next  year  is  about  the  same  as  the  spring  pig  crop  in  19^5*  1 
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Table  h,*-  Price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  ar.d  corn  and  hog^-corn  • 
price  yatio,  -average  19-2^43,  siinual  l9[^D-.f^5 


Year 


Average  •  : 

192^^3  ,  "   

: 

19-0         ■  '       . .„ 

19^1  : 
19^2         •••        ,  ..: 

19^3  '  ,  '  .  : 
19^^  : 

Jaru-Sept.~  19^+^1-  : 
Jan,-Sept,.\19te  2/: 


Hogs  per  100 
■  pounds  1/ 
Dollars 

.  •---;-;g.30--- 

9.09 

 13.0^  

13.70 
13.10 

12.97 
1I+.02 


Corn  

■per,  "b-oehel  1/. 
Oents 

 ii^:_'::r 

  *59.0 

-    .  ■  Y^.if  -.:" 
102. 6     •  • 

113.^  ;  : 

115.0 
'    109.8.  ' 


.  .'Eog" Go-mi'  - 
■pxice  Iratio^ 
. ,  .  -Bushels 

9.2 

 l^.-2 

■  '-.16.3 
M3.=6 
,11*6 

-''11.3 
■  12.9 


.1/  jlnnual  prices  are- weighted' averages.  .  1' ■   '   ; 

2/  Pre2ri;rni$a;ry,'  ■  ■  :  ■■\  . •  ■  _j 

Cattle  Ftun^jers  -will  Decline  in  19^6  and  19U7 ;  ,  _ 

Beef  Oiiitput  to  Continue  Lar^e  '  ■  ■  •  .  :  '  ' 
 ~^  '  ■  '-if'  ' 

Cattle  ntunhers  on- farms  and  ranches  in.  the  United  Staters 'ihcre^sed  each 
year  from  $5»2  Ciill ion.  on"  January  1,  193^  to  an  all-time  high  of ;  ^2. U" million 
at  the  beginning  of  19'4l|-, '  •. Numbers  declined  slightly  during.  1-9^^^  to"-Si . rail- 
lion  at  .±h^  -yeal''3  en-d,     Staughter  trends  in  19^5  ,  i^^-i Gate  , that  total '  cattle 
nmbers  on^January  1,  19^6  will  not 'bo  greatly  belp.w  those  at--the  ^eginnJL^g- 
.of .  the-^eat*- -rMilk-cow  numbers  are  at' a  high  level,  but -.ppparently  thq  *nuj*».;  - 
ber  .of  nilli  cows  on  farms  'at  the  end  of  19^5  Hill  be  slightly  smaller  [than  the 
record  27.  S  mill'ion  (cows  'and  heifers  over  2  years)  on  hend  at  the  beginning 
of  the  yea^.     Th'e,  number  of.  milk  cows  on  Ju2ie  1,'  19^5  'wa»s  estimated  to"  be  2 
percent  less  than,  a  year  earlier,  on  the  basis,  of  the  regular  June  livestock 
survey.    Milk  cow  numbers- may  level  off  or  decrease  sligli'tly  in  th.e  next  year- 
or  two,  reflecting  the  reduced  numoer'  of  heifer  calves,  s.aved  ..from" -dairy  h-erds" 
in  the  last  •2-yoarsi-  -         -  ■  - 

Total  cattle  numbers  are  still  ne.ai* . the  .high  point  in- the  cattle  nur>- 
b eri>  ■  cycl'TJi    In  the  past,,  when  cattle -numbers.'. have  declined  from  the  cyclical- 
peak,  -slaughter  "has  continued  large  for  several  years,  with  heavy  ..marketings 
of  cows,  heifers,  and  calves.     With  the  prospect  of  some  decline  in  cattle, 
prices  in  the  next  feiir  years,  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  ■output  of 
beef  and  veal  proba.bly  vjill  continue  at  a  high  level  in  19^6  and  19^7»  -and..  . 
cattle  numbers  will  decline.     Output  of  beef  and  veal,  which  averaged  81,6 
billion  pounds  annually  in  1935-39*  increased  to  10. 7  billion  potmds  in  19^^ 
and  may  be. still  higher  in  19''+5.     Combined  .slaughter  of  cattle  and-trri^-'V'GS'^i'ft";.'^^^^ 
19^5  is  ■  indicated 'to  be  about  as  large  as  the  record  slaughter  in  19^4,  esti- 
mated at  33.7  million  headX 

Cattle  numbers  have  increased  in  all  regions  since  1935-39*  irr- 
crease  has  been  rela-tively  greatest  in  the  ''Jest  North  Central  States,  the 
area  most  seriously  affected  by  the  droughts  of  193^  and  I936.     The  major  gain 
in  numbers  since  1935'-39  has  been  in  beef  cattle.    Beef  cattle  numbers  in  the 
West  North  Central  region  \\^erc  5^  percent  larger  on  January  1,  19^5  than  the 
1935-39  average,   compared  with  an  increase  of  3I  percent  for  the  country  as  a 
v/hol  e» 


OCTOBER  I9I+5 
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Table  5 Cattle  and  c^tlves:    January  1  numlDers  on  farms  and  ranches, 
"by  regions,  1935-39  average,  annual  19^-^5 


1935-39  av. 
19UO 
19^1 
19^2 

I9U3 
Idkk 

.   19^5  1/ 


1935-39  av. 
1940 
19^1 
19^+2 

19^3  ■ 
■  ISkk 

lSk5  1/ 


Year 

\  Uorth 

:     -jslorth- Central 

•  • 

— '  South 

\  South 

'  Ve stern 

\  Atlantic 

.  East 

.  Vest 

1  Atlantic 

'\  Central 

!     Thou';  -  ■ 

>                   W      0  # 

Thous . 

Thous . 

'PVi  All  e 

X  no  u.  b  * 

»  » 

All 

cattle  and 

calves 

11,029 

IS, 292 

19^ 

:  l+,992 

11,795 

19.507. 

^,573 

;  l6,2gO 

11,050 

19^1 

5  5.027 

12,250 

21.039 

^.736 

;  l6,gl+6 

11,563 

.19^2  J 

1  5»Oli7 

12,635 

22,1|1^7 

i+,905 

:  17.761+  . 

12,361+ 

191+3  ^ 

!    5,033  " 

13,01+0 

2l+,070 

5,192 

IS,  751  . 

13,02s 

19I+U  ; 

f    5.209  ' 

13,1+65 

2!+,9gS 

.  ,.5,.5l9. 

:  19,326 

1.3.  S57 

-  ■  191+5  1/  ' 

•  5.25li 

13.1+22 

■■2^,103 

?,U^2 

I9.OI+3 

13.1+1+6  . 

Milk 

1+.3SS 
^.5S5 
J+.617 
^.636 
l+,60l+ 

^.753 
1^,822 


cows,  heifers  and  heifer  calves  "being  kept  for  milk 

g7^6  ^9732S  2771S~  "7^3  37301"  ■ 
S,S27  ...  9.^1^  2,7^  7.W  3.377 
9.089  9.7^1  2.791  7,611  3.50s 
9,1+11  10,225  2,SS7  7,966  3,6S7 
9.61+5  10,610  2,992  S,367  3.S15 
9.S95      10,716  3,110     S,5i^2  3,911 

—   9.961       IO.I+II+  3.0  SO      S,1+2S         3.S33  . 

Other  cattle  and  calves,  including  all  "bulls 


1+35 

2,613 

9,566 

1,S26 

9,  OSS 

7,S74 

1+07 

2,96s 

10,093 

l,Sl+2 

S,S02 

7.673 

hio 

3,161 

11,29s 

1,91+5 

9,235 

S,055 

1+11 

3.22I+ 

12,222 

2,01s 

9,79s 

S.677 

1+29 

3.^95 

13,1+60 

2,200 
2,1+09 

10,3Sl+ 

9,213 

1+56 

3.570 

ll+,272 

10.7S1+ 

9.9^6 

1+32 

3.^+61 

11+.6S9 

2,Ul2 

10.615 

,  ?»6l?, 

I9I+5  as  percentage  of  193^- "^9  average  l/ 


y.    ^r  elimi  nary . 


Thou  J 


31,1+02 
3I.7S5 

3i+,ioi+ 
36,350 
39,0Si 

1+1,1+37 
hi, 222 


:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All  cattle 

and  calves, 

\  109 

122 

133 

121 

116 

120 

122 

Milk  cows, 

etc. 

\  110 

lis 

112 

113 

116 

116 

llU 

Other  cattle. 

etc. 

:        99  . 

132 

I5I+  - 

132 

117 

122 

131 

LWS-41 
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Returns  to  Cattle  Producers  to_,  Decline    .  ,, 

Unit  returns  to  cattle  producers  proTja^Ix  .will  ^e  lower- in  1946^ than 
in  1945.    Beef  prices,  held  down  in  19^5       wholesale  and  retail  price  .ceil- 
ings   are  likely  to  ^e  maintained  -s^o^e  •  to ■  present  1-evels,  although  if  the 
ceilings  were  removed,  prices  pf  b-itter,  grades  of.  })e.ef  .pral^ahly  wauld  ad- 
va.nc&.    Consuiner  expen^tures  for  ■vocd  in  I9U6  will.  he.  ..not  much  less-  than:  -in 
191+5.  and  with  a  comparatively 'large  proportion  of  the  .population-  re-ceivmg 
high  incomes,  demand  for  the  Vet ter  grades  of  heef  will,  continue  exceptionally 
strong.    Demand:  and  pric^'s^  f .or  Ipwer-grade  heef  may  w.^aken, .  on^the  other  hand, 
as  supplies  of  •  other  foodB-' hecome'  more  plentiful  and  hecauae  ,of  a  substantial 
cut  in- the  canned  meat  program  of  the  armed  forces.  .This,  will- make  -a  larger 
supply  of  lower-grade  heef  available  for  civilian  consumption. 

'  A  major  ■factor  affecting  returhs  to'  catUe.  producers-  in  1946  -will  he 
-the  way  in  wMch  Sovernrnerit  stibsidies  anA.  pric.e- control  ,  regulations- are 
handled.    The  direcf  i^roducer"  subsidy  of  ,  50  .cent  s  .per  100  pounds  on_  saies^of 
■the  better  grades  of  cattle  weighing  over  gOO  pounds  for  slaughter,  is  author- 
ized through  June  1946.    In  addition,  the  vdthdrawal  of  ..subsidy  payme^nts  to 
slaughterers  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  prices  of  beef  cattle.  These^pay- 
ments  vary  from  $1.25  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds  liveweight  of  cattle  slaughtered, 
depending  on  grade,  when  cattle  are  sold  at  the.top  of  the.  stabilisation  price 
range.    For  lower  grade  cattle  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  probably  would 
be  fully  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  producers,,  even  If  ceiling  prices  on_ 
beef  were  raised  or  removed,  singe  prices  of .lower-grade  beef  probably  would 
not  advance.    -lov  upper  grade  cattle,  however,  t.he  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy 
-probably  would  be'  only  partly  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  producers,  for  such 
cattle  if  ceiling  prices  on  beef  were  raise'd. 

■.  Table  6.-  Prices  of  cattle  and  calves,  Chicago  .and  Kansas  City, 

average  19  35- 39 »  and  1942-45  _  ^   ,.  


 :      ;  .                 ::  1335- 

.Item       "  '      :  ■     Unit  ■  :  ■    •    :39;  a-v- 

:  .    /  ,  .:  ,         -■    levstge 

^        ■ ^_   _  ~  :~1           I      ~j  Boi. 

Chicago:  >        .              .-  • 

Slaughter  steers  '  :    Ail  grades  9»9^ 

Cows  ;    G-ood  grade  .   :  6. S3 

Canner  and  cutter  cows  :     ^  C *  4.34 

Veal  calves  : Good  and  choicfti  9«'+l 

■        -  _  • 

Kansas  City:          •  :    ."  '..  • 

Feeder,  steers  :  '    All  grades    :  7.32 

Feeder  calves,    '  .  ••    :Good  and  choice:  • 

steers  und^r  5OO  lb.  :  7.9S 


>•:  1942 

{  ll..... 

•  1944 

:      Average  . 
: Jan .-Sept .i/ 

1945 

D'ol 

Pol: 

Pol.  ■ 

■  Pol . ■  Pol.  ■ 

"  13-79 
10,90 
6:24 
l4.4g 

15.30 

I2..98 
7.52 
I5.I8 

'"15.44 
13.21 
■  6.40 
'14. g6 

15.48  16.03 
13.04  i4.11.: 
6.S2  ;7^33. 
1)4.76  15.26.- 

;    f  —  "* 
11:75 

12.35 

11.78 

12.07  13.30  . 

.  13.25 

14.27 

13.05 

13.21  13.68 

1/    Reflects  subsidy  payments  to"  sla^Jtghtutcers  beg-nning  midyear  i943-but  not  the 
direct  payment  of  50  cents  per  100  .founds       producers  on  cattle  weighing  over  800 
pounds  sold  for  slaughter except  for  feeder  sceera.   ; 
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SHEEP  illD  LAMBS 

Sheep  Numbers  at  Low  Level;  Smaller 

Production  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  in  ISk^ 

Sheep  numbers  at  the  end  of  I9U5  are  likely  to  be  at  the  lowest  level 
since  the  late  1920*s  a;nd  20  to  25  percent  bdlow  the  peajc  number  on  January  1, 
19i^2,  of  56.7  million  head.    With  a  li  quidation  of  breeding  ewes  and  the  sav- 
ing of  comparatively  small  numbers  of  ewe  lambs  for  herd  replacements  in 
intervening  years,  numbers  declined  to  kj »S  million  head  on  January  1,  19^5* 
a  drop  of  I5  percent.    During  the  first  g  months  of  I9U5  slaughter  of  ewes  was 
the  largest  on  record  for  the  period. 

Low  returns  from  lambs  and  wool  relative  to  returns  from  other  fann 
enterprises,  and  a  shortage  of  competent  labor,  have  been  major  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  marked  decline  in  sheep  numbers  during  the  war.    The  lack  of 
sufficient  labor  for  handling  sheep  is  expected  to  be  eased  in  19^6.  Payment 
of  producer  subsidies  on  lambs  sold  for  slaughter,  to  continue  through  June  19^6,. 
will  more  nearly  equalize  returns  from  lambs  and  wool  with  returns  from  other 
enterprises. 

The  rate  of  decline  in  sheep  numbers  probably  will  be  reduced  in  I9U6. 
The  large  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  now  re- 
sulted in  a  low  rate  of  stocking  of  sheep  ranges  in  most  of  the  Western  States 
and  a  low  level  of  sheep  numbers  in  ma.ny  of  the  principal  Native  Sheep  States. 
A  factor  tending  to  limit  any  immediate  increase  in  sheep  numbers  will  be  the 
uncertainty  as  to  future  wool  prices. 

Table  7«-  Estimated  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  January  1, 
by  regions,  average  19 35"* 39,  annual  19^0—^+5 


;  North 
[Atlantic 

I  North 

Central 

■\  South 
'  Atlantic 

[  South 
]  Central 

[  United 
[  States 

Year 

\  East 

;  v;est 

:  Western 

Average 
1935-39  . 

;  Thousands 
s  9U7 

Thousands 
5.99^ 

Thousands 
S,l2k 

Thousands 
1,179 

Thousands 
10,67)+ 

Thousands 
2k,k2G 

Thousands 
51,3^^ 

I9UO  ! 
I9UI  1 
19^2 
I9U3  ! 
19^ 

X/  19^5 

'  799 
!  g09 
1  gl2 
1  83^ 
!  SOg 
:     ■  701 

5,605 
5,67L 
5,606 

5.567 
5,000 

k,k50 

9.12-7 

10.  UOb 

11,  m 

ii;70G 
10,6SU 

10,012 

1.039 
1,007 

9  SO 
957 
gS9 
g52 

11.9^9 
12,1S6 
1^,000 
1^,221 
12,1+76 
12,035- 

23,2SO 
24,2^1 
2i+,956 
23,i+90 
21,912 
19.S95 

52.399 

5^,2S3 

56,735 
55,775 

51,769 

kl.9k5 

1                                  19^5  as  percentage  of  19'^5-"^9  average 

5  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

irereent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

'.  Ik 

Ik 

123' 

1 

113 

SI 

93 

1/    Preliminary,  ' 
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VTith  a  reduction  in  marketings  of  "breBaing  'siock  and  a  reduced  lain"b 
crop,  output  of  laE"b  and  mutton,  in  the  next  year  or  two  will  "be  "below  that 
of  the  war  years.    The  lasib  crop  of  19^6.  is  likely  to  fall  ^elow  19^5,  reflect- 
ing the  smaller  niiE^ber- of  "breeding  ewes  that  will  TDe  on  farms  and  ranches 
next  vdntev  and '  s-psrihg*    The  lSk^_  l3^i(o  crpp,  estimat  ed  at  2S.2  million  head, 
was  a"bout      percent, ^elow' the  average  for  19 3^-^-^,  anqL  except  for  1935  — 
followliig  the  IS'^k  drought  —  was.  the  smallest  since  1929. 

Lam"b  Prices  Will  OontinUe  High 

With  reduced  marketings  in  prospect,  unit  returns  from  sales  of  lamhs 
and  sheep,  including  direct  su"bsidy  pajTients,  pro"bal)ly  will  average  higher 
during  the  firso  half  of  19^^-6  than  in  the  first  half  of  19^5-    Prices  of  lanhs 
and  sheep  pro'beT^/lj  will  decline  less  than  seasonally  during  the  summer  and 

•  early  fall,  of  1m ^6  and  will  average  higher  in  the  last  5  mo'nths  of  the  year 
than  in  the  last  3  months  of  19^5.    Howevei;  if  direct  suhsidy  payments  to 

'  producers  are  terminated,'  unit  returns  on  sales  of  sheep  and  lam"bs  pro'bahly 
will  "be  moderately  lower  in^  the  second  half  of  I9U6  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  I9U5.    Direct  Government  payments  on  sheep  and  lam"bs  sold  for 
slaughter,  replacing  subsidy  payments  of  95  cents  per  100  pounds  to  slaughter- 
ers, v.  -  .  inaugurated  in  August  19^+5  to  extend  through  June  1946;.    The  direct 
payme-.os  amount  to  $1.00  per  100  pounds  for  sheep,  and  Vary  seasonally  and  lay 
market  weights  from- $1.50  to  $^.15  Per  100  pounds  for  lam"bs. 

:  The  pro-spectiye  small  production  of-'lam"b  and  mutton  in  the  next  few 

  years  r«iati.V^e:' to  production  "of  the  other  meats  indicates  that  prices  of  lamh 

will  "bet  high  compared  with  prices  of  the  other  meats..  _        .  ' 

TaTDle  g,~  Prices  of  lam"bs  and  e^res,  Chicago  and  Omaha, 
•    average  19'^5-'59,  19^2-^5 


Item 

Unit  '  ■■  : 

Chicago: 

Slaughter  lam'bs 

Good 

and  choice: 

Ewes 

Good 

and  choice: 

Omaha;  ■ 

deeding  l8JE"bs 

iGood 

and  choice: 

l9;^5-'^9 

average 


Dol. 


19^1-2:  19^"^ 


Dol; 


Dol.  Dol. 


'"'^  --tJa,nuary-Sept. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


9.^9  I3.gl  1^.95  15-22  15.27  15.66 
U.I5         6.60       7.^^      6. 89         7tl6  g.OS 


;.i2     12.02    13.22  12.70  1/12. 57r  1/1^.52 
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HOSSSS  J-ITD  irUL'ES 

ITujn"bers  and  Prices  Declining 

Short  supplies  of  farn  lal?or  and  high  wage  rates  during  the  war  have 
resulted  in  a  rapid  dicplacenent  of  farm  horses  and  mules  "by  mechanized  farn 
rnachinory.     ^'arriers  have  used  tractors  rather  'than  aninal  power  whenever  pos- 
citle.     Only  327|000  horse  coltP  wore  raised  in  19^^,  the  smallest  nunter  in 
2h  jez-iTs  of  record.     The  nunter  of  nule  colts  raised,  estimated  at  92,000  head, 
v/as  the  smallest  since  I936.     In  adriition  to  the  snail  number  of  colts  raised 
in  the  past  several  years,  slaughter  of  horses  has  "been  relatively  large  to 
meet  a  strong  dens-nd  for  horsemeat  for  use  as  food  for  animals  "because  of  short 
supplies  of  other  meats,     Natural  death  losses  of  horses  and  mules  were  large 
in  the  last  fevr  years,  as  the  average  age  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  has 
heen  increasing, 

Total  horse  and  r.ule  numccrs  on  farms  and  ranches  declined  from  l6»7  ^il" 
lion  head  on  January  1,  1935  to  lU.g  million  head  at  the  "begimiljag  of  1939,  an 
average  decrease  of  2.7  percent  per  year.    Prom  January  1,  19^1  to  January  1, 
19'-'-5  numbers  declined  from  lU.l  million  to  12,3  million  head,  an  average  de- 
crease of  3*2  percent  per  year,     Tiie  decline  has  undoubtedly  continued  in  19^+5 
and  vrill  likely  continue  for  the  ne.-.rt  lev;  years  at  least. 

Table  9«-  Horses  and  mules:    Ilumber  or.  fr,r7.:s,  January  1,  by  age  groups, 
United  States,  1935-39  average,  19^0-^5 


Year 


1935-39 

average 

19^0 

19^1 

19^2 

19^3 
I9UU 

19^5  1/ 


Horses 


Male^ 


Horses  and  nules 


Under  l:Over  i: 
year    :  year  ; 


"Shous.  Thous,  Thous.  Thovs 


^      .:Undor  liOver  li  „       :Under  l;0ver  1:  „  ,  ^ 
year     :  year  :  '^^^^l  year     :  year  i 


Haouc, 


Thous,     Thous.  Thous,  Thous. 


:  65g 

10,627  1.1,2S5 

S6 

^,  379 

KkG5 

15,006  15,750 

:  619 

9,S23  10,UU2 

133 

3,900 

U,039 

752 

13,729  ih.k&i 

:  591 

9,623  10,2lU 

139 

3»  7"  3 

^,922 

730 

i3,Uo6  1^,136 

:  506 

9,^01  9,907 

129 

3,  6S'4 

3,.?;i3 

635 

i3,og5  13,720 

:  hok 

9,271  9.675 

113 

3,591 

3,70^ 

517 

I2,g62  13,379 

:  372 

2,930    9,  "^02 

101 

Ji  ■ 

3.531 

^73 

12,360  12,833 

:  327 

S.570  g,g97 

92 

3,316 

3,40g 

U19 

ii,SS6  12,305 

ininary. 

Prices  of  horses  and  mules  rose  Uiitil  early  19^3  ^-^"^  then  started  to 
decline.    Prices  of  farm  horses  have  declined  more  than  prices  of  mules  in  the 
past  2  years.     In  the  cotton  and  tobacco  sections  of  the  South,  v/here  nules  are 
used  most  extensively,,  farming':  is  loss  .adaptable  to  mechanization  than  in  other: 
cireas. 


Despite  the  small  number  of  horse  colts  raised  in  the  past  several  years 
and  the  sm.adl  number  of  horses  on  fa.rms  and  ranches,  there  is  little  prospect 
for  higher  prices  for  vork  horses  in  19^46  and  19^7 ^-'ith  unlimited  production- 
of  farn  tractors  soon  to  be  available  to  farmers,  replacer^ent  of  horses  by 
tractors  will  continue  and  demand  for  horses  probably  will  continue  weak. 
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Denand  for  niiles,  nainly  in  the  cotton  ana  to"bacco  areas  of  the  South, 
has  "been  strong  conpared  with  de.nn,nd  for  horses,  and  prices  of  mules  are  now 
relatively  high.     Should  cotton  acreage  increase  next  year  over  the  snail  19^5 
acreage,  deqand  for  mules  nay  strengthen,     The  return  of  war  plant  workers  and 
soldierr.  to  the  snall  farns  of  the  South  nay  also  tend  to  strengthen  the  denand 
for  nules. 

Tahle  10.-  Horses  and  nules:    Price  received  "by  famers, 
average  1935-39,  19^0-^5 


Year 


1935-39  average 
19^ 
19^11 
19^2 
19^3 
19^^ 

Jan.- Sept.  19UU 
Jan.-Sept.  19^+5  l/ 


1/  Preliminary, 


Horses 

Mules 

Dollars 

Dollars 

105.14 

7^.30 

93.10 

69.00 

87.80, 

7S.D0 

100.00 

S5.70 

116.00 

76.60 

111.90 

7S.97 

III+.UI+ 

65.37 

10i+.22 

EECEiTT  DinrSLOPl'IilHTS 

Large  Nur.ih er  of  Cat tl e  _to  h_e  Fed  This 
Season;  Much  Soft  Corn  Avail aole 

Co,ttle  feeding  operations  v/ill  oe  on  a  large  scale  in  the  current  feed- 
ing season.     The  total  nunher  of  cattle  to  "be  grainr-fed  this  winter  nay  he 
little  different  fron  that  of  the  I'^hk-h^  se?,son.     The  nunher  of  cattle  on 
feed  January  1,  19^5  "'^^^  exceeded  only  "by  the  number  on  feed  on  tha,t  date  in 
19^2  and  19^3*     Cattle  feeding  in  the  eo-stern  Corn  Belt  nay  he  larger  this  sea- 
son than  last.    But  numhers  to  "be  fed  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  VJest— 
ern  Str.tes  prohahly  will  he  little  different  from  last  season,   except  in  Kansas, 
Oklahona,  and  Texas  where  cattle  feeding  apparently  will  he  reduced  nainly  as 
a  result  of  a  snail  er  prodi.iction  of  sorghun  grains  and  a  less  favorable  wheat 
pasture  condition  than  a  year  ago. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICES 

FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER,  UNITED  STATES* 

THOUSANDS 

1,200 


DOLLARS 
PER  100 
POUNDS 


12 
9 

6 
21 

16 
15 
12 
9 


I        HOGS  I 
.(ALL  PACKER  AND  SHIPPER  PURCHASES) 


BOO 

400 
0 

MILLIONS 
3 

2 

1 

0 

MARKET  PRICES  AT  CHICAGO 

DOLLARS 


 1  r  r 

SHEEPAND  LAMBS 


1945 


1944 


^^m»^^   1 — *»««  •! 


944 


PER  100 
POUNDS 


15 
12 

.9 
21 

18 

.15 
12 

9 


SLAUGHTER  STEERS 

(  ALL  GRADES ) 


Average 
1934-43 


19.44\^  ■ 


SLAUGHTER  LAMBS 

ig45       (GOOD  AND  CHOICE)  | 

 X  1—  O  CHANGE  TO  SHORN  BASIS  . 

A  CHANGE  TO  NEW  CBOP  BASIS 


JAN. 


APR.       JULY  OCT. 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY  OCT. 


*  INCLUDES  SLAUGHTER  IN  "FULMER"  PLANTS  SINCE  1941. NOT  PREVIOUSLY  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   45147       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  2. 
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Table  11,-.:  C?ittle' on-f  eedj  January  1,  "by  ' regisis"  -- 


Year 

1           *  ■ 
.Pennsyl- 

[ ' vania 

*  Eastern 
[Corn  Belt 

*  •  «  • 

,  i'.'cstern 
!Corn  Belt  ! 

Western 
States 

!  Thous, 

Tlaous. 

Thous , 

75"^ 

1.  525 

602 

1.'    "l^'^^^o  ••>>••• 

■  skk 

■  1,352 

763^^ 

72 

•  1  002 

■  2.1^S 

J  ■  J 

70 

961 

•2,293 

Sol  • 

SO- 

•  993 

■  2,5^ 

S32 

.  75 

■•  905 

•2,279 

-7GS 

19U5  0;'.,,-.,.......^: 

.•  70 

•  •'-  .-907 

730  ■ 

i^ns  ■  •  *  ••••«•< 

•  More 

Sar.e 

Less  ■ 

1/  P  r  el  ni  nr,  ry  . 

Total 
'United 
States 


Thous, 

2,963 

3,^33 

065 

"4.ig5 
:li,iil+5 
5,967 
^,175 

Sane ' 


The  novenent  of  cattle  frop -tl^e,  northern  Great  Plains  and  the  2ocky 
Mountain  States  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  July— Sep  tenter  was  nuch  s  nailer  in 
19^5"  Wian  in 'IQ^^^,    A  heavy'novenent  pf  f e'cjlVr  and  slaughter  cattle  fron  this 
area- is  prohalDle  for  OctoterpDecenTser.     Thq  late  novencnt  .of  range  cattle  this 
year  v;as  reflected  in  a  9-percent  reduction;  fron  a  year  ej^lier  in^shipjients 
of  stockor  r'hd  feeder  cattle  into  S  Com  Belt  "St/T,'tes  in  July,  August  and  Sept— 
enlier. 


'Prices  of  feeder  and  stocker  cp.ttle,  v/hich •  declined,  shp.rpiy  in  late 
August,   strengthened  iji  Septen'ber  and  early  Octo'ber,  reflecting  good  fall 
pastures,  large  winter  hay  supplies,  and  another  large  corn  cro^:),  of.;'v/hich  a 
relatively  large  proportion  will  he  soft.     The  average  price  of  all  feeder  and 
stocker  ste^  rs  at  Kansas  City  for  the  v/eck  ended  Octp'ljer  12  'fiB.s  $12»U3,  or 
33  cents  higher  than  a  nonth  earlier  and  95  cents- higher  than  a 'year.' earlier. 
The  spread  hetv/een  the  price  of  good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicalo  (includ- 
ing the  50-cent  subsidy)  and  the  price  of  feeder  and  stocker  steers  at  Kansas 
City,'  at  ■$4."51t"  wav''53^°^n.Vs'  n'arro-rer  "tLrm  at'  the  sane,  tine  in  i9'^^»  'Hovever, 
prices  of  corn  and  hay  in  nid-Septenber  v/ore  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, ■      .  ■  :  -.  ' 

Corn  production  for  19^-'-5  is  ostinatcc'  at-  3;07S  nillion ""bushels,  on  the 
■basis  of  October-l  condition  reports.     Such  a  crop  would  be  the  third':larges t 
on  record,  exceedwd  only  in  I9U2  and  19^^,-    B\it  with  late  plantir^g- and"  cort- 
sequent  late  d;§velopnent  of  the  crop,  .it  is  •  eC-tinat ed  ' that  25  pefcent"nore 
corn  this  year  , than,  last  will  .be- utilized  for  silage,  .forage,  and  hogging  off 
-or  -grazing,- .  In- addition,  a  larger  than  Usual -quantity  of  qorn  for  grain  will 
be  .innature  .or  "soft,"    -The  largest  .quantities -cf  :frost-danaged  co"rri.'in  early 
October  were  in  Michigan,  'Wisconsin,  the  Drkotas,  and  Nob i^askaj- "■.lives tack 
nunbers  are  large  enough  in  those  States  to  utilize  this  feed  fully,  Hov/cver, 
sauthei^n  Minnesota  and  no-rthqrn  "Iowa  alqo  have  a  large  quantity 'of  innature 
.-corn-,-;  and  the  supply  of  such  corn  apparently  is  in  -  excess  ;of  local  "  feed-ing 
:requir;€nent?.     This  feed  can  b.e-best  utiliE'ed  by  cattlef' rand  the  ■.large-  supply 
on  hqpd  viH  encourage  heavy  feeding  of.  bo th- local- ''and.' shippied-'in;. cat-bite. 
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As  indicated  from  the  movement  of  feeder  and  stockey  cattle  from  th.e 
four  principal  markets  in  late  summer  and  early  fall,  relatively  more  cows  and 
heifers  are  going  to  feedlote  this  year  than  last.    Purchases  of  calves  "by 
feeders  have  "been  small  relative  to  total  marketings,  reflecting  reluctance  of 
cattle  feeders  to  "buy  cattle  requiring  a  long  feed# 

Lamh  reeding  at  a  High  Level ;  Increased 
feeding  "in  Saltern  Corn  Belt 

The  number  of  lain"bs  and  sheej)  to  "be  grain-fed  this  winter  also  will  "be 
compai-atively  large.    However,  with  a  reduced  lam"b  crop  this  year,  the  total 
numher  of  lambs  to  "be  fed  for  the  winter  and  early  spring  market  probably  will 
be  slightly  smaller  than  in  l^hh-'k^  and  probably  will  be  less  than  in  the  wirifc 
ter  feeding  seasons  ef  either  1941-42  or  19U2-4"^,    Early  indications  are  that 
more  lambs  will  be  fed  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  this  year  than  last,  but  fewer 
will  be  fed  in  the  western  Corn  Belt,  the  Vestem  States,  and  in  the  winter 
wheat  pasture  area  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains. 

■  Table  12,-  Sheep  and  lambs  on  feed,  January  1,  by  regions,  1935"^ 

average,  1940^i+5 


Year 


19^5*79  av. 

i9Uo 

19^1 
19^+2 

X945 
19^ 

19^5  1/ 
19^6 


11  Corn  Belt 
States 


lU  Western 
States 


ITew  York 


United 
States 


Thoua. 

\1S1 

3.6gl 

^.329 
3.967 
U,10g 
More 


Thous. 

2.559 
2,6^2 
2.7^ 
2.9S5 
2,601 
2,526 

2.US6 

Less 


Thous. 

ko 
5U 
h5 
i+9 
kk 

36 


Thous* 

5,729 
5.2^1 
6,^79 
6,92g 
6,979 
6.537 
6,630 

Slightly  less 


1/  Preliminary, 

Shipments  of  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  to  S  Corn  Belt  States  in  July- 
SepteiLjei  were  10  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Materially  larger  ship- 
ments to  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  more  than  offset  smaller  shipments  to  the  west- 
ern Corn  Belt.    The  much  poorer  condition  of  wheat  pastures  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
hcwna,  and  Texas  indicates  that  fewer  lambs  and  sheep  will  be  finished  in  that 
area  than  last  fall  and  winter  when  these  pastures  were  in  excellent  condition, 
Fewer  lambs  were  in  feedlots  in  northern  Colorado  in  early  October  than  a 
year  earlier,  indicating  that  lamb  feeding  in  the  Western  States  as  a  whole 
will  be  smaller  this  year  than  last*    However,  increased  feediiig  is  probabljef 
in  California,  the  other  important  Western  feeding  State. 

Lamb  slaughter  in  August,  September,  and  early  October  this  year  was 
materially  under  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Reduced  slaughter  was  partly  a  re- 
sult of  the  withholding  of  many  lambs  from  market  to  make  such  lambs  eligible 
for  the  higher  subsidy  payments  on  heavy  lambs  than  om  light  lambs.  Many 
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heavy-veight  lam'bs,  which  noraally  would  "be  sold  foT  slaughter,  have  "been 
going  to  feed  this  year  "because  of  the  su"bsidy  pajr-^ents.    Lain"b  slaughter  in 
Decem'ber  and  January  promises  to  "be  relatively- large,  as  a  50-cent  increase 
in  producer  paynents  will  become  effective  Dec ember  1,    A  further  increase  of 
50, cents,  in  cnibsidy  payments  hecones  effectiye  i'e"braary  1  to  continue  through 
April,    Market  weights,  of  fed  lam'bs  thJ.s  year  will  be.  unusually  heavy  because 
of  the  65-'CGnt  p'renium  in  subsidy  payments  for  slaughteivlanbs  weigMng  90 
^pounds  or  , more.  oyer,  laiabs  weighing  less  than  90  .po-unds,  .  .. 

GOVSHNMEUT  ACTIONS  \,' 

Hog  rC§il,irig  Pric.es  Increased  at    •  '  • 

■  ^jp^^,^--^- .  ^^arke.(^  , .      ..  ' 

Hog  price,  ceilings  were  increased  5  or  10  cents  per  100  pounds  at 
^•3  terminal  markets  and  2  inteirlor  markets  October  9»    However,  ceilings  were 
reducsd  10  ..rente  at  Billings,  Montana,  and  .for  country  buying  stations  in  the 
eastern  hell  of.  Montana.    Ceiling  prices  were  raised  10  cents  for  buying  sta- 
tions in, 22  counties  of  Kentucky.  ,.  .  ', 

The  adjustments  in  ceilings  are  designe'd  primarily  to  prevent  undue 
diversion  of  hx^gs  from  public  stockyards.    Original  ceilings  were  based  upon 
average  price  differentials  among  markets  in  IP'^^T-^I.    With  higher  "hog  prices 
now  prevailing,  greater  monetary  loss  from  shrinkage  has  occurred  in  shipment 
of  hogs  to  terminal  markets  than  was  reflected  in  original  price  differentials, 
A  shortage  of  hogs  has  resulted  .'in  increasing  packer  purchases  direct  from 
country  points,  .  ' 

Low**Crr'ade  Seef  and  Veal,  and  All  G-rades  of 
Mutv.cn  to  be  Set  Ab'jde  fOx"  Sxyort 

Beef  and  veal  set-as'ides,  which  were  indefinitely  suspended  August  I9, 
.were  reinstituted  October  1^+  to  enable  the  Government  to  obtain  meat'  for 
European  shipment  this  winter.    Mutton,  not  preTio  irly  under  the  set«*aside, 
is  now.  required  to- .be  resei-ved  for  Goverrjnent  puxchase.    Beginning  October  lU, 
federally  inspected  an.d  certified  nonfederally  inspected  cattle  slaughterers 
will  be  required  to.  set  aside  a  dressed«-->v/eight  equivalent  equal  to  ^  percent 
of  commercial  (grade  B),  UO  percent  of  utility,  and  "^0  percent  of  all  cann.er^ 
and  cutter  grade  beef  produced.    In  addition,  UO  percent  of  all  utility  grade 
veal  wlll.be  reserved  for  Government  purchase  and  20  percent  of  all  grades  of 
mutton.  ■  '  ,    .  . 

Requirements  of  meat  for  export  from  the  United  States , during  the  last 
quarter. of  19^5,  total  5OO  million  to  6OO  million  pounds.    The  meat  procured 
for  export  will  be  sold  to  various  foreign  nations  and  to  UNHRA, 
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THE  'vVOOL  0U3:0GZ 

Decline  in  ^hol  Consijjnption  in  ITnitod 
States  rroT3a'ble  in  13^-^ 

Domor.tic  mill  consumption  of  ap-oarel  vrool  in  13^6  will  "be  smaller  than 
the  wartime  annual  rate  of  a  "billion  pounds  (grease  "basis),  because  of  the 
ending  of  large-scale  production  of  military  fa"brics.    Eut  19U6  consumption 
still  "be  large,  compared  with  prev/ar,  and  will  "be  much  larger  than  do-- 
mestic  wool  production.    Production  of  civilian  fa"brics  has  "been  limited 
since  19^2  "by  large  military  retirements  ^r-A  a  limited  supply  of  mill  worls- 
crs.    As  a  re'^.ult,  inventories  of  wool  fa'brics  and  clothing  in  wholesale  and 
retail  distri"butin'g  channels  have  "been  reduced,  and  civilian  consumer  demands 
for  Some  wool  products  have  materially  exceeded  production.    Production  of 
civilian  fa"brics  will  "be  greatly  increased  to  satisfy  potential  consumer  de- 
mand and  to  replenish  commercial  inventories* 

Lover  consumer  incomes  will  tend  to  reduce  consumer  demand  for  some 
vraol  products,    Btit  this  vdll  "be  largely  offset  "by  the  demaAd  for  clothing  from 
men  returning  from  the  services,  and  "by  increased  requirements  for  auto  cloth 
and  other  nonapparel  fabrics,    Nevertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  factors 
v/ill  be  sufficient  to  make  up  ccnpletely  for  the.U^cline  in  military  produc- 
lion  ir.>1946. 

Since  19^2,  military  orders  have  accounted  for  one-fourth  to  one^half 
of  the  domestic  production  of  wool  fabrics,  and  for  an  even  larger  part  of 
raw  wool  consumption.    Production  of  civilian  and  military  woven  fabrics  has 
totaled  more  than  525  million  linear  yards  in  each  of  the  last  3  years,  coi»- 
pared  with  the  I93I4-3S  average  production  of  about  "550  million  yards,  The 
percentage  increase  in  knitted  v/ear  production  over  prewar  has  been  even 
larger.    Military  orders  in  I9U6  are  likely  to  be  small,    Ihe  army  now  has 
conbiderable  stocks  of  v/ool  fabric  and  clothing.    With  the  rapid  discharge  of 
troops,  these  -stocks  will  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  19H6  issues  to  the 
armies  of  occupation  and  other  peacetime  forces.    Production  of  fabrics  for 
the  United  Nations  Eelief  end  Pehabilitation  Administration  and  other  export 
may  be  a  factor  in  mill  activity  for  a  tine.    However,  the  2aropean  wool 
textile  industries  probably  will  soon  be  ablo  to  resume  activity  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.    If  so,  European  requirements  are  likely  to  be  chiefly  for. 
raw  wool. 

Since  military  orders  v/iH  decline  to  a  relatively  low  level  in  19^» 
civilian  consumer  requirements  for  vtooI  fabrics  would  have  to  be  almost  half 
again  as  large  as  prcv/ar  to  support  the  v;artime  rate  of  production,  Even 
if  the  yardage  of  fabric  production  coiLLd  be  maintained  at  present  levels 
v/hile  inventories  are  being  built  up,  some  decline  in  raw  wool  consumption 
v;ould  accompany  ths  shift  from  military  to  civilian  production,  because 
civilian  fabrics  are  lighter  in  v/eight  and  normally  use  more  reprocessed  and 
reused  \irool  and  nonvrool  fibers  than  aro  used  in  military  fabrics. 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  totaled  662  million  pounds  (grease 
basis)  in  the  first  J  months  of  19^5»     '^l^  compared  with  about  6O6  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.     Consumption  reached  a  peak  of  2"5,S  million  pounds  a 
week  in  Iferch,  and  then  declined,     Weekly  average  consumption  in  July,  at  I7 
million  pounds,  was  Zk  percent  below  the  June  rate,  and  slightly  below  July 
19^^. 
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The  July  Recline  was'  1  arf^ely "daie  to  the;  clQs'ln^r'  of  mills'  for  vrorkers '  ai^nual' 
vacationR.^   Only -3-3- pr-T''^^^-*' "of"  tl;-o- wool  -aGgd  "by  r^l"  s  in  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year  was  reported  as  doinestic  'vool»:     Cons-dir.ntion  of  .'domestic  woo^l 
v/ill  declizio  more  sharply  than  total  conGurjption  as  production  of  military 
fabrics  di*bps,  if  the  present  dismrity  hst'ween- prices- to  mills  of- domestic  — 
and  impor^d  wools -continuerjr  .•  .  ."• 

Further  Increase  in  Stocks  pf  : 
Ipnos tj.-c  Wool  .Indicated  . '    "  '  ,  ' ,  ' 

♦Th©'  carry-e'er  of  domestic  wool  on  April  1,  19^6»  probably  vdll  be 
materially  larger  than  the  .igU^  carrj^-over  of         million  pounds  .( grease 
basis)  -despite  the  near  record  rate  of  total  mill  consumption,  uiUess  CGC 
selling  pnices  of  domestic  .wools  are -16v;ered  in  the  near  future  to  level 
competitive  with  prices  of  imported  wools.    As  of  July  1,  CGC  ovmed  about 
330  million  pounds  of  domestiTC  wool  (grease  basis)  ,  with  more  than  250  mil—  ■ 
lion  pounds  of  the  l9^'-5  production  not  yet  purchased.    With  reduced  production 
of  military  fabrics,  resale  of  domestic  wool  to  mills  v/ill  be  small  .so  long  as 
imported  wools  ar?  available  at  lower  prices.    Mills  held  only  39  million 
pounds  of  domestic  vraol  on  June  "^jO, 

Stocks  of  foreign  apparel  v;ool  held  by  United  States  mills  and  dealers 
on  Ju]..y  1  totaled  2U7  million  pounds,     Thcoe  stocks  seem  likely  to  move  into 
consunptioft  quite  rapidly,  since  mill  consumption  of  such  v;ool  totaled  some 
55  mill  ion""  pounds  in  July,  and  is  continuing  at  a  fairly  high  rate.     The  July 
1  supply  ±k  being  augmented,  however,  by  relatively  large  imports. 

Wool  Produiction  to  I>ecline!  .  ,  '  ' 

•    tether  in  19U6 

t 

Uni'ted  States  wool  production  in  19^46  vrill  be  sm.aller  than  in  19^5» 
continuing'  the  decline  i-,hich  bega,n  in  19-'-3«    Heav^-  slaughter  of  matuiie 
sheep  has  -'continued  in  19'-r5  ^■'^'^  sheep  nunbers  on  January  1,  19^6,  will  be 
materiallj'*-  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,    Pro'^^uction  of  shorn  '''001  in  19^5  is 
estimated  at  323  million  pounds,   the  smallest  since  192S;  7  percent  smaller 
than  in  19HU,  and  13  percent  smaller  than  the  record  in  19^2.    Pulled  wool 
production' proba,bly  will  be  somewhat  rmaller  than  last  year's  production  of 
71  million  pounds,  and  total  production  will  fall  belcv;  UoO  million  pounds 
for  the  first  time  since  I929. 

More  profitable  returns  from  other  farm  products  than  from  vrool  and 
lambs,  high  production  costs,  and  a  short  labor  supjjly,  aru  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  decline  'in  sheep  numbers  and  in' v^ool  production  since  19^-1-2, 


Tatle    .-Stock  sheep  and  lamts  on  fo.rms,  January  !,  number  shorn 
and  wool  produced,  United  States,  193'4--U5 


Year 


19  311^113 
a-verage 

19^2 
19^3 
19^^ 


Stock  sheep* 
and  lam"bs  :  Sheep 
on  farms    :and  lamhs 
J  anuary  l__!_Ehoni_  , 


Production  (shorn  wool) 


Pulled 
wool 


Millions 


Weight!  Western  :    Pleece  i 
per  :    sheep    :      wool    :    Total  ;produc- 
 fl  eece? S tat es  1  / ;  Stat es  2/ :  ;  tion 

Millions  Pounds  Mil.  Ih,    Mil.  Ih.    Mil.  ITd.  Mil.  Vo 


1+0/7 


T.99 

2dS«6 

102.1 

370.7 

6U.g 

279.8 

112.6 

39  2.  U 

66.7 

7.91 

27^.3 

110.1 

3gU.ll 

65.2 

7.S3 

93*5 

3U7.I 

71.0 

7.93 

2-5^.7 

.  322.6 

.  .y.  ^7.0 

1/  Includes  all  11  vrestem  States,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 
2/  All  States  other  than  the  I3  western  sheep  Stateg. 

Preliminary. 
}y  Indicated, 

Domestic  Vfocl  Prices  aft er 
June  19U6  To  Depend  on 
G-ovemnent  Action 


Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  v/ool  v/ill  continue  ahout  at  present 
levels  through  the  first  half  of  I9H6.    Although  WO-50,  which  required  that 
practically  all  of  the  domestic  production  "be  sold  to  the  CCC,  was  terminated 
Auguist  29,  the  Government  mil  continue  to  purchase  all  domestic  wool  offered 
until  June  30,  19U6,  at  prices  specified  in  the  19^5  purchase  program.  After 
that,  prices  to  growers  will  he  determined  largely  hy  action  taken,  if  any, 
in  regard  to  further  G-ovornment  support,    Without  support,  prices  would 
decline  to  a  level  competitive  with  prices  of  imported  wools.     The  average 
price  of  U0.9  cents  a  pound  received  hy  United  States  farmers  for  grease 
wool  in  the  first  9  months  of  19^5  ^■"^as  72  loercent  higher  than  the  1935~39 
average.     This  compares  with  an  increase  of  22  percent  in  prices  of  all  farm 
products, 

G-overnment  support  prices  of  $1.19  a  pound,   scoured  "basis,  for  fine 
strictly  comhing  territory  wool  and  $l.oU  for  comhing  3/g  "blood  wools  at 
Boston  are  approximately  20  percent  higher  than  current  duty-paid  prices  of 
im.ported  wools  of  comparable  quality  and  preparation. 

Longer-Tine  Outlook  for  Domestic 
.vfool  Prices  To  Depend  Largely 
On  Po reign  Prices 

After  United  States  Government  s upport  of  wool  prices  snds,  prices  to 
growers  for  domestic  wools  will  depend  largely  on  the  level  of  foreign  wool 
prices,   since  the  United  States  prohably  will  remain  on  an  import  hasis. 
Domestic  prices  will  "be  held  a"bove  foreign  prices,  however,  "by  the  import 
duty,  which  is  now  3U  cents  a  pound,  cleaja  content,  on  most  grades  of  apparel 
wool.     Increasing  competition  from  rayon  staple  fi'ber  and  other  synthetic 
fihrcs  m-ay  curtail  total  consumption  of  v/ool.    But  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
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competition  will  reduce  United  States  cons-urnption  to  the  level  of  domestic 
wool  production  in  the  next  few  years,  even  if  shesp  nim'bers  and  wool  produo- 
ticn  increase  moderately  fron  present  levels,    TJnitod  States  wool  production 
in  19^5 »  at  appro xiraately  390  million  pounds,  is  a'oout  25  percent  smaller  than 
the  193^^38  annual  rate  of  v.'ool  consurriDtion.    At  the  peak  of  output  in  19^2, 
domestic  production  was  alDout  10  percent  smaller  than  average  prewar  consximp- 
tion.  •  •  ■  - 

A  relatively  high  level  of  consumer  incomes  in.  the  next  few  years  pro- 
hacly  would  "be  accompanied  "by  a  high  level  of  ^vool  consumption  compared  wilh 
193^  3S»    ^he  anticipated  larger  use  of.  rayon  staple  fiher  and  other  syn»- 
thetics  may  partly  displace  other  "blending  fihers,  such  s.s  cotton,  rev;orked 
and  reused  hooI  fibers,  and  v^ool  wastes,  which  have  always  "been  used  in  corjr- 
siderahle  quantities  in  the  v/pol  industry, 

.I'rices  of  British  Empire  Wools  To 
39  Controlled 

« 

At  least  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  postwar ' foreign  wool  price 
situation  ha&  "been  eliminated  hy  tho  recently  announced  vrool  marketing  plans 
of  the  British  and  Dominion  Govemr.Gnts,    A  partnership  is  to  he  formed  "by 
the  CTovern:.ients  of  the  United  Kingo.on,  Austral  ic,  ITev;  Zealand,  and 'South" 
Africa,  to  handlp  the  marketing  of  carry-over  ^^^ools  now  owned  "by  the  British 
Government  as  a,  result  of  the  v/artimc  purchase  of  Enpire  wools  and,  if  neo- 
essary,  to  support  prices  of  nev/  clip  •■.'ools  during  the  years  of  disposal. 
The  British-o-^'med^  carry-over  on  June  30j  19^5  totaled  m.ore  than  3  "billion 
pounds,  the  e.quivalent  of  about  2  years'  production  in  the  3  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere Enpiro-  countries. 

As  Soon  as  conditions  pemit,   the  nev;  v/ool  production  of  these  count*- 
ries  vdll  hp  offered  at  auction,  as  hoiorc  the  xvar.-    The  joint  marketing 
organization  will  also  offer  vool  from,  the  carry-ovnr  at  auction.    All  carry- 
over v;ool  will  "be  offered  vrith  reserve  limits  on  price  as  a  condition  of 
sale;     the  joint  marketing  organisation  vdll  vrithhol'd  old  wools  or  purchase 
nev/  wools  not  sold  at  or  ahore  the  reserve  prices,:    The  farmers  of  the  plan 
anticipate  that  unnecessarily  wide  price,  fluctuations  can  he  avoided  hy  the  - 
joint  measures  of  adequate  offerings  rcul  minimum  price  reserves  on  all  sales. 

Since  the  countries  included  in  the  plan  normally  provide  ahout  three- 
fourths  of  vrorld  v.^ool  exports,  and  since  the  greater  part  of  the  wartime 
a.ccunulation  of  world  wool  stocks  will  he  ovmed  hy  the  organization,  the 
policies  follov/ed  in  m?.rketing  thesa  v;ools  v/ill  he  ms-jor  factors  in  the  world 
v;ool  price  situation  for  <a  numher  of  years, 

3'^orld  "^'hol  Production  Declining 

Vorld  wool  production  in  19^^-4-^5  was  ahout  5  percent  smaller  than  in 
19^3"^^+  a^<i  2  percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^1-^2  production  of  ^,2^6 
million  pounds  (grease  hasis).     A  further  decline  in  production  is  indicated 
for  19U5-^'6,     Serious  drought  in  Australia,  where  ahout  one-fourth  of  the 
v/orld's  wool  is  produced,  and  v/ar  conditions  in  Europe,  were  chiefly  resporj- 
sihle  for  the  recent  decline.     In  South  Africa,  l^ew  Zealand,  and  South  A 
American  countries,  production  has  oeen  maintained  close  to  the  v;artime  peak, 
EoreigT.  v/ool  prices  and  production  have  heen  supported  hy  the  British  war- 
tir.e  purchase  and  sales  program.     If  prices  of  wool  decline  when  the  pur- 
chase agreements  are  terr.inated,  world  v/ool  production  may  decline  further. 
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Hov/ever,  Fome-  recovery  in  Australian  production  is  likely  as  recent  drought 
conditions  are  overcome, 

Wool  Cons-gnption  To  Increase  ■  ' 

In  ^oreiffi  Co'jntries  '       ■  . 

Consixnption  of  wool  in  foreign  co'antries  wHl  increase  in  13%,  A 
sharp  increase  fron  the  lov;  wartime  consmption  is  in  prospect  for  Continental 
European  countries,  v/hich  nov;  have  access  to  Southern  Hemisphere  supplies. 
In  prewar  years,  textile  mills  in  Continental  5hirope  used  ahout  a  "billion 
pounds  of  imported  wool  annually.    During  the  t'lra.r,  consumption  was  limited  to 
rela,tively  small  quantities  of  wool  produced  locally,  and  fabric  production 
'was  largely  for  mili'tary  use.     Consequently,  requirer.ents  for  civilian 
clothing  and  other  wool  products  are  large,    Reports  indicate  that  donage  to 
textile  plants  has  "been  m.oderate  in^-most  v;estern  European  countries  and  that 
production  of  wool  fabrics  will  he  increased  rapidly  from  the  lov;  v;artime 
level,    Eor  a  time,  however,  consumption  "be  limited  by  shortages  of  fuel 

and  transportation.    Production  of  rayon  staple  fiber  and  other  synthetic 
fibers  has  been  greatly  increased  in  Earope,  and  economic  considerations  may 
lead  to  further  e:q>ansion  of  local  ^production  of  <='uch  fibers.     In  G-ermany, 
v/hich  accounted  for  about  one-fourth  of  Continental  European  wool  consun]7-_  - 
tion  (exclusive  of  the  USSR)  before  the  war,  damage  to  mii'.Ts  probably  has 
been  q^uite  extensive,  and  recovery  is  likely  to  be  slow. 

Mill  consum-ption  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  increase  as- 'addi- 
tional labor  becom.es  available  for  textile    operations.    Large  civilian 
requirements  resulting  from  wartime  shortages,  inventory  replenishment,  and 
increased  exports  of  V70r>l  goods  v;ill  more  than  make  up  for  the  decline  in 
production  of  military  fabrics.     In  Canada  and  some  of  the  Southem  Hemr- 
isphere  ct  untries,  where  there  was  a  material  expansion  in  wool  manufac- 
turing during  the.  v/a.r,   consumption  moy  decline  from  the  peak,  but  proba.bly 
vdll  remain  larger  than  prewar,  '  ,  . 

Increased  world  v/ool  consumption  in  the  next  few  years,  together  with 
smaller  production,  v/ill  open  the  v;ay  for  a  gra'-^ual  liquidation  of  surplus 
Southern  Hemisphere  v/ool  stocks. 
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APPAREL  WOOL,  SCOURED  BASIS:  MILL  CONSUMPTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1909-25  AND  1934-45 
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1909-17  BASED  ON  INDICATED  SUPPLIES.  AND  ASSUMES  NO  CHANGE  IN  STOCKS 
1918-45  BASED  ON  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  DATA 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  45531      BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  3. 

United  States  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  1916  will  be  smaller  than  the 
wartime  record  consumption,  but  it  will  be  much  larger  than  in  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  World  War  II.  Consumption  will  be  supported  by  a  large  demand  for  repi en i shment 
of  commercial  inventories,  by  clothing  needs  of  men  returning  from  the  services,  and  by 
a  relatively  high  level  of  consumer  incomes.  Because  of  the  longer  period  of  restricted 
civilian  production,  depletion  of  commercial  supplies  probably  is  much  larger  than  in 
1918.  The  number  of  men  returning  to  civilian  life  also  will  be  much  larger  than  after 
World  War  I. 
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STOCK  SHEEP  ON  FARMS  JAN.  1,  SHORN  WOOL  PRODUCTION,  AN D 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  WOOL,AND  FOR  ALL 
FARM  PRODUCTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


^  FIRST  e  MONTHS 

NEG.  45I50-A      BUREAU   OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


F  IGURE  >i. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  will  remain  about  at  present  levels  through 
the  \9^S  marketing  season,  since  the  Government  will  continue  to  purchase  wool  through 
June  30,  19^6.  Prices  received  Dy  farmers  for  wool  are  now  lower,  compared  with  the 
1935-39  average  than  prices  received  for  farm  products  in  general.  However,  world  wool 
stocks  are  unprecedentl y  large.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  prices  of  wool  were  much 
higher,  compared  with  prewar  (OIO-U)  than  prices  of  all  farm  products  combined. 

More  profitable  returns  from  other  farm  products  than  from  wool  and  lambs,  and  a 
difficult  labor  situation  have  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  sheep  numbers  and  wool 
production  since  1942.    The  decl  i ne  i n  wool  production  will  continue  at  1  east  through  1946. 


Prices  por  pound  of  v;ool  and  other  textile  fillers,  United.  States,  19^2-^5 


Item 


Prices  received  "bv  farmers,  :  . 

grease  "baslSj  l[)th  of  month. 
Boston  njarkot; 

TerritorjT-,  scoured  "basis- 
6M-s,70s,SC'^ ,  staple  combing 
5^3  combint.;  ...••.•••■•»....• 
•   Bright  fleece,  greasy- 

6^S,70s,gt)s  delaine   

56s  combing  • 
Foreign  v/ool,  in  bond: 
ScoTired  basis- 
Australian  bUs,70s  good 
top-naking  l/ 
Cape,  short- combing 
G-re  a  so  basis- 
Montevideo  6o-6Us   

Montevideo  Is  (56s) 
Other  textile*  fibers: 
■    Cotton,  15/i6-inch 

Middling  2/,  

Rayon  staple  fiber  3,/ 

Viscose  1-1/ 2  denier   

Acetate  ^  denier  


Annual  average 

■19^" 


"1^2    ;.  1.9^3 


4Gwl 


119.1 
10.2.6 

■  U7.2 
^1.8 


Sept.;  July 


Aug. 


Cents  •   Cents      Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


117.8 

'foh.2 
■  5U.2 


119.0 
10^+.  5 

U7.0 
5^.5 


119.0 
■10U.5 

U7.0 

5H.5 


119.0 
10^.5 

^7. '5 
5^".  5 


119.0 
10U.5 

^7.5 
5^.5 


Sept. 

Cents 


1+1.6  .    h2,k    U1.8     1+1. U    U1.7  ^1.^ 


119.0 
IOI+.5 

H7.5 
5^.5 


72.8 

75.9 
72.5 

72.1 
72.5 

70.8 
72.5 

7^.5 
72.5 

75.5 
72.5 

75.5 
72.5 

^3.0 
U2.5 

1+1.1+' 
hi  A 

39.^ 
i+0.7  " 

38. 1+ 
1+0.1 

39.5 
1+2.0  . 

39.5 
1+2.0 

39.5 
1+2.0 

19.3 

20.6 

21.2 

21.1+ 

22.6  ■ 

22.1+ 

22.5 

25.0 
^3.0 

2I+.1+ 
1+3.0 

2I+.8 
1+1.9 

■  25.0 
1+3.0 

25.0 
38.0 

25.0 
38.0 

25.0 
38.0 

Domestic  wool  prices  are  from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration;  foreign 
wool  prices  are  fror  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  except  as  otherwise  noted,  and 
are  before  payment  of  duty.  .  '  '  ,  .    .  ,  . 

1^/  Q,uotations  from  the  Prodi-Uition  and  Marketing  Adra'iriistration.     2/  A^  -rage  at  10 
markets.    3/  F.o.b.  producing  plants.  Bureau  of*  Labor  Statistics. 


Item 


Grease  basis:., 
■  Apparel  wool- 
Domestic  ... 
Foreign  . . . , 
Total  . . . . 
'Carpet  wool. , 
Scoured  basis: 
Apparel  wool- 
Domestic  ... 
Foreign  . , . . 
Total  . . . . 
Carpet  wool. , 


Wool;    Mill,  consumption  in  the  United  States,  I9I+3-I+5 


Total 


I9I+3  1/  •  .  19I+I+ 


1,000 
pounds 


1+30,1+56 
630,968 
1,061.1+21+ 
53.732 


203 „580 
388.284 
591 . 861+ 
32.2I+O 


1,000 

pounds 


.31s. 250 
690.555 
1.008. 8C 5 
00 , 8[,9 


 Wco-cly  avorago 

Jan.-  July      :    Jiily  ; 


191+1+ 


1,000 
pounds 


5.859 
13.688 

"19TW 
1.135 


.150,63.3  2,75^ 
1+26,21+0  8,1+80 

"57^,  83;  t  11,23-- 

~I+5,  R3:1  855 


  .  June     :  July 

191^5    ;  'm4"-2/;'  19I45  2/:  19^5  37, 
1.000        1,000        1,000  1,000 
pounds      po-onds      pounds  r-^pounds 


.  7.012 
II+.527 


1,030 


3.327 

9, '000 


12,327 


755 


6,061 
11,210 


7,035 
15.237 


2l,539_  17.271  22,272 


95< 


1,015 


3.326 
J^538 
*12,8d^ 


71+5 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  cif  the  Census. 

1_/  52-week  totals  based  on  weekly  averages  for  reporting  year. 

2/  l+-week  period.     3/  5-week  period. 


l+,:l+5l+ 

12.505 
1^7959 
853 


2,062 
7.713 
9.775 
522 


OCTOBER  I9I+5  -  TP  -  ' 

Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted),  "by 
STDecies  Septem"ber  19^5r- with  comnarisons-  ■ 


:  19Ui+    :  Septemher      ;   if^  

; average :averai£;e;^  ^.-^^-^  .'     July  -     A\ag. '  "Sept. 


Cattle  and  calves-.                             :     Doi.  Del.      Del.  Dol.  Dol.    Dol.  Del. 
Beef  steers  s  Id  out  of 
first  hands  at  Chicago: 

,  Choice  and  Price   :  17.O5  U.gO    l6.2J+  I7.76  17.29    17.25  17.^V 

Good  :  15.73  10,51    15.27  16.26  16,17    15.98  16,15 

Medium  :  13.87  g.76    13.58  13.U0  l^+.ll    13.38  13-30 

Common   ,:  11. 25  6. 90    10.99  10. S6  11.66    11. 23  10.59 

,  All  grades   :  15.U4  10. 58    15.^+5  15.78  l6.64    l6.1+2  l6.62 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago   :  13.21  6.91    12. U6  I3.U1  I3.8U    I3.3I  13.1^ 

Vealers:     Good  and  Choice  : 

at  Chicago   :  lU.g6  10. 69    I5. 00  I5.26  15.II    1U.72  13.93 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  .                :  :' 

at  Kansas  City  11.78  7.U5    11.81  11, 13.5^    I3.O8  '  12.2§ 

Average,  nrice  paid  "by  -oackers          :  .: 

All  cattle   :  11.08  7-28    11. 65  IO.I6    I3.37    12. 33   

Steers  ,  :  13.77    IU.88  12.89    15.U5  1U.71   

Calves   :  11.59  7.89    11. 60  11. 30    13-50    12. 67   

Av.  price  rec'd  "by  farmers  : 

Beef  cattle  :  10.80  6.98    11. 70  10.10  '  12.80    12. 50  12.00 

"Veal  calves   :  12. 60  8.38    I3.U0  12.140  13.90    I3.8O  13.^ 

Hogs  : 
Average  market  Drice  at  : 
Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  I3.77                  1^.9^+  1^.69  1^.75    1^.75  1^.75 

Sows  :  12.75                 lk.h2  Ik. 00  ik^OO    Ik. 00  ik.OO 

All  purchases   :  13.57  9.10    IU.68  lk.k2  ik.^k    IU.5I  1U.5H 

Average  price  paid  "by                         :  '  '' 

packers   .'  :  I3.U3  9. 08    1U.57  1^.22    lk,k5  ik.kk   

Av.  price  rec'd  "by  farmers  :  I3.IO  8. 71    lU.lO  I3.60  1^.00    lU.OO  ik.lQ 

Average  price  Wo.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicaro  1/  :11^.6  75.9  IO6.5  II5.5  117-9  118.0  117-2. 
Hog—corn  price  ratio  at  : 

Chicago  2/   :  H.S  12.2      13.8  12. 5  12. 3      12. 3  12.4 

Sheep  and  lamhs-  : 
Jjamts,  spring.  Good  and  Choice  : 

■  at  Chicago^'  :    9.60    13.98  1U.3U  16.1U;  1I+.32    13. 6g 

Feeding  lamhs,  Good  and 

Choice  at  Omaha  :    8. 50    12. 67  12.^3   '  1U.53  1U.5I 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  at 

Chicago   ...:    3.72      (^.63      5. 38  8.08      6.82  5.93 


Average  price  paid  "by  packers  : 

for  sheep  and  lamhs   :  12.08 

Ajeraee  price  rec'd  "by  farmers  : 

Sheep   :     6. 05  3.S6      6.39      5.52      6.82      6.U6  6.0? 

lamhs  :  12. 60  7.88    12. 50    12.10    I3.5O    I3.OO    12. 40 

Index  retail  meat  prices  3/                :111.7  89.1    111.7    110.9    113.2  ir3.2 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 

workers  k/  :255.2      9*^.3    258        251.2  22k,G   


9.60 

13.98 

1U.3U 

16. lU; 

II+.32 

8.50 

12.67 

12.1+3 

1^.53 

3.72 

6.63 

5.3s 

8.08 

6.82 

8.U6 

10.86 

11.25 

12.29 

10.89 

3.S6 
7.88 

6.39 
12.50 

5.52 

12.10 

6.82 
13.50 

6.U6 
13.00 

1/  Cents  per  "bushel.     2J  TTumher  of  "bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  of  100 
pounds  of  live  hoe;s.     3/  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics,  converted  to  1921+-2Q  "base. 
k/  Bureau  of  Agricultural'  Economics  19214-294-100. 
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Live  stock: 


Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  "by  species, 
Septem'ber  19^5.  with  comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calve s  -  : 

iI\jmoer  slaughtered  vmder  :  ^ 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Steers  :  Thous. 

Cov;s  and  heifers  :  " 

All  cattle  :  " 

Calves  .   :  " 

Percentage  cows  and  ; 
heifers  are  of  total  : 

cattle  :  Pet, 

Average  live  weight:  : 

Cattle   :  Lh. 

Calves  :  " 

Total  dressed  weight:  : 

Cattle   :l'Iil.l"b. 

Calves  :  "  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  : 
and  calves  to  eight  Corn  : 

Belt  States  l/   :  Thous. 

Hogs  -  : 
ITuin'ber  slaugntered  under  : 

Federal  inspection   :  Thous. 

Average  live  weight  :  Lh. 

Percentage  packing  sov;s  ; 
are  of  all  purchases  at  : 

seven  markets  :  Pet, 

Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection: 


Average  yield  per  hog: 


Lard  2/   

Storage  stocks  end  of 
month: 

?oi?lc  ••••• 

Lard  2/   

Sheep  and  Lamhs  - 

ITuraher  slaiightered  under 

Federal  inspection   

Average  live  weight   

Total  dressed  weight  .... 
Feeder  sheep  and  lamh 
shipments  to  eight  Corn 

Bolt  States  l/   

Total  dressed  we ight  of 
livestock  slaughtered  under 


Federal  inspection 


iil.lh. 


19^5 


937 


39.7S9 
260 


lU 


9U5  952 


50,352  26,822 
2U6 


29\ 


10 


367 


3.521 
2U8 


28 


2,206 
30U 


26 


12,295    1^,660  11,0^5      1,H26  1,282 


19^3  * 

I9UI+  • 

19U5  ;sept.  ; 

•A'Jg.  ', 

Sept. 

3.725 

^.172 

U,6U3 

U72 

596 



2,8l6 

3,988 

i+,075 

636 

6,8i6 

H.529 

q  071 

1  "^10 

1,292 

1,353 

2,869 

U,55U 

^,153 

753 

609 

r  f  ^ 
606 

^1.3 

U6.i+ 

UU.9 

53. 5 

49.2 

— — 

972 

9I+5 

957 

889 

923 

18U 

196 

192 

257 

2kl 

3.637 

U,281 

1+,6U6 

58U 

627 

295 

U9U 

UI13 

106 

81 

203  339 


1.922 


31 


.  It  II 

.  5.935 
.  1,319 

6,352 
1,811 

U,i7i+ 

So2 

5C3 
111 

388 
37 

63 

tl 

* 

.    150. 8 
33.2 

I36.U 
36.0 

156.1 
32.2 

1U3.U 
31.7 

176.1+ 
39.^ 

:ilil.lh. 
•  ti  ti 

» 

359 
168 

2S6 

69 

3/213 
3/  59 

:  Thous. 
:  L>). 
:i-iil.lh. 

:  13,6U8 
91 

!  567 

13,688  13,961 
89  9U 

555  593 

2,003 

37 
£0 

1,563 

93 
67 

1,658 

"  1.635 

1,079 

1,006 

770 

35^ 

932 

1/  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockj^ards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  I'linnosota,  lov/a,  and  Nebraska.     2/  Including  rendered  pork 
fat.     3./  Preliminary. 
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